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Translated for this Journal. 


Meyerbeer's New Opera “ L’Etoile du Nord.” 
From “La France Musicale.” 
[Coneluded.] 

The third act takes us to St. Petersburg, in the 
palace has followed 
him, and has become his confidential friend. One 
thought haunts the emperor amidst his political 
preoccupations: he cannot believe in the death of 
Catherine. He speaks of her continually; sees 
her in all around him; and, that she may be 
ever present to his recollection, he has built in his 


of the ezar. Danilowitz 








palace a cottage like that which he inhabited with 
her in Finland. 

No, she is not dead. The poor girl has found 
an asylum; Danilowitz has concealed her in the 
But her reason has fled. Cath- 
Never- 


imperial palace. 
erine no longer recognizes her friends. 
theless a ray of hope illumines the mind of Peter 
the Great; by means of a change of scene he 
brings us back to the first act, and discovers to 
our view the carpenter’s workshop, the inn, the 
little shop of the pastry cook, and what is still 
more extraordinary, all the same characters, living 
and singing the same songs which we have already 
There we see Danilowitz passing around 
his buns; George and Prackowia, the affianced 
lovers, and Peter the carpenter. Gradually 
Catherine recognizes her friends, and is saved ; it 


heard. 


is her brother’s flute which she hears, and she re- 
plies to him; by her side she recognizes Peter 
and Praskowia. Now that she has recovered her 
reason there is but one means of proving that the 
love of the carpenter was sincere: at a signal 
from the czar, the doors are thrown open; the 
maids of honor and the chamberlains place upon 
the head of Catherine the imperial crown, amid 
cries of: Long live the Empress! and the drama 
is ended. 

It would require an exceptional organization to 
render an account after a single hearing, of the 
contents of a score so considerable and so com- 
plicated as that of “ L’Etoile du Nord.” How is 
it possible to retain nineteen pieces of music 
which have each a different character, and which 
form, in their whole, the most extensive dramatic 
work that has ever appeared upon the boards of the 
Opera Comique? We follow the master with 
interest through his modulations and _tonalities, 
varying at each moment; we sieze now and then 
passages most striking by the originality of their 
form, by their unforseen rhythm, by the melange 
of designs and stamps which undulate a thousand 
different ways in the orchestra. We exclaim: 
Here is a grand effect, a chorus, new and of iron 
stamp; a trio, a quintet, a finale with new at- 
tractions, which Meyerbeer alone is capable of 
writing. But to arrest the atteytion upon each 
page, to analyze each detail, and render an account 
of all the combinations drawn from the resources 
of science, is impossible, even with the memory 
of a Mezzofante. 

It is easy to say: How fine, how admirable, 
how sublime; the critic can easily shirk his work 
Unless he have the score under 





with these words. 


his very eyes, we defy the most skilful among 
them to define his enthusiasm. 

Ah! let him say: Such a piece has produced 
an immense effect, such another has been applaud- 
ed, such another has been encored; very well. 
But, once again, to say exactly how these nine- 
teen pieces of music, cast into the mould of com- 
position slowly and with extreme care, have been 
conceived, is beyond human power. We see a 
statue, a painting; the eye can rest as long 
as it likes upon the forms, the groupings, the 
colors. After having examined them, we may 
dispute upon their faults or merits, explain why 
there is here too much light, and elsewhere a 
shadow too strong and abrupt, why this arm is 
too stiff, this drapery too dark, or too light. 

A few of those sounds which glide into the ear, 
and vanish upon the lightest breeze, we can retain 
in their flight; but to pretend to fix in the brain 
at the very first, all the effects which the musician 
has drawn therefrom, is by far too daring. It is 
only after a while, that taking, one by one, each 
jdea enveloped in its forms, and its arabesques, 
we can feel and entirely comprehend what 
the artist has*wished to paint or express. 

The overture is that of the Camp of Silesia ; 
it commences with several measures of the Sacred 
march ; and various motives of the work are 
very skilfully enshrined therein. There is especi- 
ally a very elegant phrase, which at the second 
reprise, played pianissimo, by the harps, the oboés 
and the flutes is of an extreme suavity. The end 
of this symphonic piece is vigorous ahd exciting. 

In the first act the introductory chorus, and the 
verses of Danilowitz (Mocker) are fresh and 
smiling. The prayer and chorus which follows, 
accompanied by the continuous tolling of a bell, 
are of a charming stamp. The gipsy song of 
Catherine (Mlle. Duprez) with accompaniment 
on the tambourine, is a spruce, lively song, and 
the orchestra by its ingenious designs adds much 
to its attraction. The duo between Mlle. Duprez 
and Battaille, (Peter) which gives to the singer 
the opportunity to show the fineness and facility 
of her voice, without being entirely original, is 
nevertheless, interesting and agreeable. What 
must be praised above all in this act is a chorus 
of young girls; the wedding chorus, which is ofa 
ravishingly melodious calmness; the verses in Bb 
of Mile Lefebvre (Praskowia), and the whole 
finale in which the voice of Mlle. Duprez trips 
poetically through the caressing harmony of the 


orchestra. 
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The second act is by far the finest of the opera. 


It is varied and full of life. At first we have a 


dancing air, in which the composer, with that 
audacity which inspires us with an idea of power, 
has allied two instruments placed at the two ex- 
tremities of the instrumental scale, the contra- 
bassi and the octave flute. It is rather shrill, it is 
true, but it is novel and happily imagined. Then 
follow some military couplets sung by M. Delaunay- 
Riguier, free in rhythm, and of a popular cast. 
They link themselves to other couplets sung by 
M. Hermann Léon, and reproduced by the 
chorus. The turn of their melody is charming ; 
they were encored ; the whole tent scene is treated 
in a most masterly manner; the song of the can- 
tinieres is piquante ; it is original, delicate, imita- 
tive music, quite in the master’s style ; it is repro- 
duced in trio, then in quatuor, and blends into a 
quintet which is certainly one of the most com- 
plete, and most happily conceived pieces in the 
score. Lastly the Sacred March, which is a 
German national hymn, crowns this act. The 
instruments of Sax, the drums and the orchestra 
uniting with the chorus in different tones, attain 
to a massive effect which is most prodigious. 
Never has a more formidable tutti echoed beneath 
the arches of the Opera Comique. 

The third act has less musical importance. 
The duo of the three men, and the duo between 
Mlle. Lefebvre, and M. Jourdan: Fusillé, fusillé ! 
might without loss be cut down a little. There 
would still remain, a romance for M. Battaille, 
some delicate and pretty couplets for Mlle. Lefe- 
bvre, which were encored, and the air of Mlle. 
Duprez, a little fatiguing, it is true, for the singer, 
but very brilliant, and requiring, to produce its 
full effect, the voice of a Jenny Lind. 

We must praise the execution of the opera; 
the choral masses and the orchestra are on a par 
with the work, which, by its proportion exacted a 
display of forces, far beyond the habits of this 
theatre. Mlle. Duprez played the part of Cath- 
erine with wonderful intelligence, and her talent 
of vocalist has revealed itself in a new light. 
Mlle. Lefebvre, in a less important part, sang and 
played with that charm and dramatic sentiment 
which are always admired in her; Mlles. Lemer- 
cier and Decroix, had only a few lines, but they 
sang them delightfully. Battaille, as Peter the 
Great, produced a great sensation ; he is a warm 


actor, and a sympathetic singer; the creation of 


this part does him honor. Hermann Léon (the 
corporal Gritzenko) makes a good old man ; he is 
as comical as the spirit of his part demands; his 
verses in the second act were perfectly sung. 
Messrs. Riguier and Mocker complete the execu- 
tion, and come in for their shart of the success. 
The costumes and scenery were of a dazzling 
richness and variety. FB. L. W. 


—-> ...___ ——— 


Mendelssohn. 


(Continued from p. 194 ) 


In compliance with a general wish of the peo- 
ple at Diisseldorf, Felix, Immermann, and Uech- 
tritz undertook a joint management of the theatre, 
which for some time past had dragged on a 
miserable existence, and seemed likely to fall into 
decay, from the incompetency of the directors, 
and consequent failure of 7 rt from the public. 
As model performances Felix revived Mo- 
zart’s Don Lt and Cherubini’s Wassertrdger, 
besides Beethoven's music to Goethe’s Egmont. 
He himself wrote two choruses, a march, and 
music of a military kind for a play of Calderon's. 
(I am not aware of these pieces having been 
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heard anywhere but at Diisseldorf.) Matters 
now began to wear a more favorable aspect, and, 
to ensure further success, a committee was formed 
consisting of eleven members, who consented to 
Immermann’s assistance in the production of 
plays, and to the superintendence of Felix in 
that of opera, and whatever incidental music 
might be required. Julius Rietz, a pupil and 
disciple of Mendelssohn, promised his able co- 
operation, and everything seemed to augur well 
for the “ Stadttheater” of Diisseldorf, which was 
reopened with all pomp and circumstance on the 
28th October, 1834. But there is a fatality at- 
tending theatrical managers and caterers for 
public amusement, which in this case blighted all 
the fair hopes and expectations which had been 
raised by the energy of Felix, and the help and 
good will of his associates. We grieve to record, 
that Immermann and Mendelssohn quarrelled, 
and involved in their unhappy dispute the com- 
plete downfall of the entire scheme. They were 
confessedly unable to manage the theatre. Felix 
was accused of prejudice and exclusiveness, in 
selecting his singers from Berlin, and the operatic 
party retorted to the effect that Immermann 
attached an undue importance to the histrionic 
performances, thereby depreciating the value of 
the opera. Objections and arguments of all kinds 
were the preludes to a final separation. Weber’s 
Oberon was twice given by Mendelssohn, and 
this is the last we hear of him as conductor of the 
opera at Diisseldorf. The theatre supported it- 
self with much difficulty till the year 1837. 

Most of our readers are aware of the existence 
of a school of painting at Diisseldorf. The names 
of Overbeck and other distinguished fresco pain- 
ters might be here mentioned with honor, as 
having in their early years studied at this place ; 
and let us add, with pride, that Felix could use his 
pencil with more than average excellence, and 
availed himself of the advice and friendship of 
Schirmer, a professor of landscape drawing at 
Diisseldorf. Felix dedicated to Schirmer his mu- 
sic to the 114th Psalm, “ When Israel out of 
Egypt came,” and his friend Klingemann has in 
his possession an album with several drawings by 
the musician, who was fond of illustrating poetry 
with pen and pencil also. Moscheles, I ai told, 
has several humorous sketches by Felix in his 
possession, and though I would not contend that 
the sister arts found an equally worthy represen- 
tative in the subject of this memoir,* the facts are 
worth recording, as illustrating that versatility 
of taste with which Mendelssohn was undeniably 
gifted. 

The vocal institutions at Diisseldorf (the opera 
excepted) seem to have flourished chiefly in 1834, 
during the winter season, for we read of the per- 
formance of the Messiah and the Seasons, and 
other works of magnitude and importance ; but 
the great event of this period was the composition 
of the greatest part of St. Paul; to this may be 
added the three Capriccios for pianoforte, Op. 33 
(dedicated to Mr. Klingemann), several Songs 
without Words, the first volume of vocal pieces 
for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, and three na- 
tional choruses (Volkslieder). The spring of 
1835 found Mendelssohn on his way to Cologne, 
to conduct the festival, which was inaugurated 
with a performance of Handel’s Solomon, with 
new organ accompaniments by Felix. So heartily 
appreciated were Mendelssohn’s good services, 
that the musicians presented him with the London 
edition of Handel’s scores, as a slight but signifi- 
cant mark of their gratitude, and upwards of six 
hundred signed their names to a written acknow- 
ledgment of the honor paid them. 

Cities and towns seemed to rival each other in 
paying honor to the artist, whose name in Ger- 
many became the theme of every tongue, and 
Leipsic deputed some of the most influential 
members of her university to press on him the 
acceptance of a professorial chair. Felix mod- 
estly declined the honor, on the plea of his incap- 
acity for lecturing, and the experience of after 
years proved that this was a proper distrust of 
his powers, and no affectation. Nothing daunted 


* Mr. Sterndale Bennett and other friends of Mendels- 
sohn have also some remarkable specimens of his talent 
as a draughtsman.— Musical Wor 











at his refusal, they prevailed on him to take the 
management of the celebrated Gewandhaus Con- 
certs, which was to date at the expiration of his 
engagement at Diisseldorf. He presided at a 
farewell concert in the latter place on the 2nd 
July, 1835, and then took up his abode in Leipsic, 
which became the scene of his noblest achieve- 
ments. He lived there almost uninterruptedly 
from September, 1835 to 1844, and from 1845 to 
the day of his death. That this was a glorious 
epoch in the history of modern music, and that 
Leipsic might justly boast of her adopted son, are 
matters patent to all who have wished to know 
anything connected with the author of Elijah. 
His friends, moreover, and the whole atmosphere 
he breathed here, were admirably suited to favor 
and encourage him to persevere in his art. He 
found on his arrival great resources at his disposal, 
both orchestra and chorus comprising eminent 
musicians, amateurs and professional. Felix lost 
no opportunity of exalting the public taste and 
introducing a love of the highest classical music, 
and his influence, not confined immediately and 
exclusively to the society of which he was the 
leader, met with an abundant harvest,as the me- 
moir will show. He was very conscientious in his 
selections of music to be performed before 
audiences of such acknowledged discernment ; 
the oldest masters were not shelved, but the 
greatest works of each period were given ina 
series of historical concerts, so that the orchestra 
and listeners might become familiar with the no- 
blest and best composers of all times. 

Here was a liberal-minded conductor, and the 
cheers which greeted him on the 4th of October, 
1835, the first occasion of his leading the Gewand- 
haus Society, were something more than the mere 
vulgar applause which is bestowed on public 
favorites in ordinary. Artist and connoisseur, 
one and all, knew the value of their lately ac- 
quired treasure. The concert began with the 
overture, entitled AMeeresstille und gliickliche 
Fahrt, followed by ascena from Weber’s Lodoiska, 
and Spohr’s violin concerto No. 11, with the in- 
troduction to Cherubini’s Ali Baba. Beethoven’s 
Symphony in B flat was given in the second part, 
and the precision and accuracy with which this 
great work was rendered commanded the imme- 
diate respect of the musicians who had hitherto 
been conducted by Mathiii, the first violin player 
in the orchestra. He had won applause as a con- 
scientious reader of Beethoven, but his successor’s 
was the master mind, and it would be unfair to 
draw comparisons of the earlier performances of 
this work with the one we are now dwelling on, 
which was always esteemed at Leipsic one of the 
happiest revivals under Mendelssohn’s manage- 
ment. On the 9th of October, Moscheles ap- 
peared, and the two friends performed his duet 
Hommage & Handel on the 11th of that month, 
at a subscription concert. The delight of the 
audience knew no bounds. “ Hs wurde” (said 
one of the papers) “von den beiden Freunden so 
feurig vorgetragen.” We shall not give any 
further details of this series of performances, 
which continued to please all parties, and satisfy 
them of their wisdom in conferring the post of 
conductor on so active and zealous an artist. 

Felix now sustained a severe loss in the death 
of his father, Abraham Mendelssohn, who died 
at Leipsic about this time. We could wish to 
know something more of the son of so illustrious 
a father, and father of so illustrious a son; though 
it is not to be wondered that the wisdom of the 
a and genius of the musician should 
have eclipsed the inobtrusive piety and worth of 
a private individual in the eyes of the world. 
But let it be recorded to the honor of the elder 
Mendelssohn, that his practical benevolence was 
the means of alleviating his own son’s sorrow, 
when that son was left fatherless, not friendless. 
It will be remembered by our readers that we 
stated in an earlier number that Ferdinand David 
was born at Hamburg, in the very same house 
where Felix first saw the light in 1809. Ferdi- 
nand lost his parents at an early age, and was 
adopted by the elder Mendelssohn, in whose 
house he received the chief part of his education. 
This circumstance naturally brought the two _ 
together, and both evinced proofs of remarkable 
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owers at a very early age. David practised on 
Ris violin, and was first introduced to the public, 
at Hamburg, his native place; but the real har- 
vest of his triumphs was reaped in Berlin, where 
he had accepted an appointment in the orchestra 
of the Royal Opera House. This celebrated 
pupil of Spohr followed his vocation afterwards 
in the chapel of a wealthy private gentleman in 
Dorpat, and, after a separation of many years, 
we find him restored at a painful time to the 
friendship of his earliest and most devoted friend. 
On the death of Mathai at Leipsic, in the 
February of 1836, David succeeded to his place, 
and has continued to hold this distinguished posi- 
tion in the Leipsie orchestra ever since. Thus 
the two friends met again, and I think it fortunate 
for the world that they did so. Griefs of a pri- 
vate nature weigh heavily on those who find a 
solid comfort in domestic sympathy, and the ac- 
tivity of a great man’s mind, which has been 
proof against the scorns and caprice of the world, 
has often succumbed and yielded to the pressure 
of private sorrow. Mendelssohn had not yet ful- 
filled his mission, and he strove with a manly 
energy to forget his loss in the prosecution of his 
duties; while his friend was close at hand to 
cheer and assist him. The season of 1834 wit- 
nessed the production of several standard classi- 
cal works, and Mozart’s compositions seem to have 
been brought out with especial care. Of Men- 
delssohn’s playing that master’s concerto in D 
minor, the Leipsic Journal spoke in enthusiastic 
terms. 

On the 11th of February, the memorable sym- 
phony on Schiller’s song, “ Andie Freude,”* was 
revived. The preparation of this stupendous 
work is a severe task to any musician wishing to 
do Beethoven full justice in the interpretation of 
his magnificent music ; but Felix had excellent 
materials to work with ; and, confident of success, 
the symphony was performed to his own satisfac- 
tion, which is a sure guarantee for that of others. 
Nothing now could exceed Mendelssohn’s activity 
and zeal in and apart from the actual duties of 
his office at Leipsic. He joined David Graban 
and others in a quartet association, and on one 
occasion played the tenor part in an octet which 
he had composed in early days.t Nor did he 
neglect his composition, since we find that. his 
oratorio of St. Paul, which he had begun in 
Diisseldorf, was this winter completed at Leipsic, 
and the vocal parts were immediately forwarded 
to Julius Rietz, who put the work into active re- 
hearsal for the approaching festival at Diisseldorf. 
On the 8th of May, 1836, Felix arrived at the 
early scene of his crosses and triumphs, and on 
Whit-Sunday, the 22nd of May, St. Paul was per- 


formed. The solo singers were Fischer-Achten, 
t=) 
Graban, Schmetzer, and Werfing; and the 
’ ’ 3? 


oratorio was received with decided approbation, 
to the delight of the author, and the anxious wit- 
nesses of his trial, Mendelssohn’s younger brother, 
and the accomplished Fanny Hensel, who knew 
and felt her brother’s power. Of these three 
members of a happy circle, two have been taken 
away, the eloquent and gentle brother, 
“ And she who at his side sat listening by, 
And thought to strains like these ’twere sweet to die”’— 
she, too, is gone! 

[To be continued.] 


t— > 


Thalberg. 


We condense the following from Fétis’s Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens : 


Sigismund Thalberg, the celebrated pianist, 
was born at Geneya, January 7,1812. At an 
early age he was taken to Vienna, where his 
musical education commenced. He is said to 
have received lessons from Sechter and from 
Hummel; but M. Fétis states that Thalberg him- 
self denied this, as well as the assertion that he 
acquired his talent by indefatigable labor. At the 
age of fifteen he began to excite attention in 


* The ninth (choral) symphony.— 
t The splendid olleito in E fiat, for stringed instru- 
ments, which, although composed at the early age of 
fifteen, is one of the most extraordinary and perfect 
works of Mendelssohn.— Musical World. 
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saloons and concerts. At sixteen he published | liar method have acquired the most celebrity, are 


| his first works, now regarded by himself as trifles, 


but in which there are indications of the peculiar 
style which he has since developed. One who 
knows Thalberg as he has since become, both as 
pianist and as composer, says M. Fétis, will find 
it interesting to examine his “Melange sur les 
themes d’ Euryanthe,” (op. 1,) his fantasia on a 
Scotch air, (op. 2,) and his impromptu on motives 
from the “ Siege de Corinthe,” (op. 3,) which ap- 
peared at Vienna in 1828. Two years after this 
he made his first visit to England to give concerts. 
The journals of that day are full of him. He 
had written for this tour a concerto, (op. 5;) but 
it was not for this speciality that his talent fitted 
him; the constraint of the classical form and of 
the orchestra was too much for him. His thoughts 
then turned to the development of the sonorous 
power of the piano; to the combinations of vari- 
ous effects ; and, above all, to a novelty of which 
the invention properly belongs to him. The old 
school of pianists was divided into two principal 
categories; namely, the brilliant pianists, such as 
Clementi and his pupils; and the harmonists, 
such as Mozart and Beethoven. Each of these 
schools was subdivided into several shades. Thus 
Dussek, by his national instinct, tended to the 
harmonic school, although he wrote incorrectly 
and must be considered one of the brilliant pian- 
ists. Kalkbrenner afterwards followed the same 
direction. On the other hand, Hummel, and then 
Moscheles, pianists of the harmonic school, gave 
more of brilliancy to their compositions than did 
Mozart and Beethoven. But in both schools we 
remark that song and harmony on the one hand, 
and the brilliant traits on the other, are always 
separated, and that these two elements of piano- 
forte music only appear one by one in turn, and 
in an order nearly symmetrical. In the brilliant 
passages of these two schools it is the scales that 
predominate ; the arpeggi appear only at long in- 
tervals, and almost always in the same forms. In 
the singing and harmonious passages, if the two 
hands are brought together they occupy but one 
side of the key board; if they are widely sep- 
arated they leave a void between them; the har- 
mony is not filled up. Such was the state of piano 
playing when Thalberg conceived the idea of 
uniting song and harmony and _ brilliant passages 
in one, instead of letting them alternate with one 
another by a sort of formula. Ie sought to make 
the whole key board speak at once throughout its 
entire compass, leaving no void in the middle. 
This thought, gradually matured and developed, 
led him to the discovery of a multitude of ingeni- 
ous combinations of the fingers, whereby the song 
or melody could always be heard strongly accent- 
ed in the midst of rapid arpeggio passages and 
very complicated forms of accompaniment. In 
this new system the scales ceased to be a principal 
part in the brilliant piano music ; different forms 
of arpeggi took their place; the fingering was 
greatly modified ; and the frequent passage of the 
thumb became its essential characteristic. It was 
by means of the thumb, taken alternately in the 
two hands, that the melody established itself in the 
centre of the instrument. 

In 1830 ‘Thalberg made an artistic tour through 
Germany. In 1834 he accompanied the Austrian 
Emperor Ferdinand, as pianist to the imperial 
chamber, to Téplitz, to the meeting of his sover- 
eign with the Saoe of Russia and the King 
ot Prussia. There his playing awakened a warm 
interest. But his true Seana fame dates from 
his success in Paris during his first visit there in 
the latter part of the year 1835. Since then he 
has made frequent tours in France, Belgium, 
England, Russia, and Germany ; and everywhere 
the precision, delicacy, and finish of his playing, the 
beautiful sound which he draws from his instru- 
ment, the brilliant effects which he combines, and 
the individual charm which he has put into his 
musical forms, have excited a general enthusiasm. 
These forms, imitated by most of the new school 
pianists in their compositions, or rather their ar- 
rangements of themes from operas, have become 
the fashion of nearly all the piano music of our 
time. Thalberg and Liszt stand preéminently at 
the head of this new school of pianists. Among 
the productions by which Thalberg and his pecu- 





| his fantasias on themes from “ Robert le Diable,” 


from “ Les Huguenots,” from “ Moise,” from “ Don 
Juan,” and from “ La Donna del Lago.” He has 
also published some charming études ; and more 
recently in England (1853) a course of instructive 
exercises entitled “The Art of singing applied 
to the Piano-Forte.” This very useful work is 
now in course of re-publication by Oliver Ditson, 
in this city. 
ee 


Letter from the Diarist. 
(Continued from p 197.] 


Mozart at the age of sixteen had made the tour 
of Europe, and returned to Salzburg just at the 
time that great brute, that villainous old monster, 
Archbishop Jerome, was installed. We know 
what the boy suffered until he arrived at the age 
of manhood; and this not because none appre- 
ciated him, but because he could not leave his 
timid father, who dared not leave Salzburg. As 
soon as he was of age we find him with his mother 
travelling toward Paris. At Augsburg he writes 
a long letter describing a piano-forte to his father, 
it being a new instrument, just then coming into 
use. This brings up the piano tuning story. He 
reached Paris March 23d, 1778, at the age of 
twenty-two, and was the Liszt or Thalberg of his 
time. I will not stop to discuss the question, 
whether there were any pianos in Paris at this 
time, as we have the tuning story upon the author- 
ity of ““& venerable ex-professor of the Conserva- 
toire, who knows all about it.” Yes, rather ven- 
erable, as it is now seventy-five and a half years 
since Mozart left Paris, and the ex-professor must 
have been then some sixteen or eighteen years old 
to have his testimony of any value now. 

In fact Mozart was set to work composing a 
Miserere, an operetta for the French Theatre, half 
the music to a ballet, a sinfonie concertante, 
&c. But let the reader look into Holmes’s Life, 
made up mainly from Nissen’s collection of Mo- 
zart’s letters, and see the history of these—years? 
—of these six months and three days! Yet during 
this half year he obtained a duke’s daughter for a 
pupil, was invited into the highest society, where 
he made many influential friends, and had the 
place of organist at Versailles, with a small salary 
of only three hundred dollars, it is true, but with 
six months leave of absence annually, and of 
course with plenty of time to write operas, instru- 
mental music and what he pleased. It strikes me 
that the “appreciative few” wished to keep him 
in Paris. He would not take anything under a 
Kapellmeister-ship, and none became vacant in 
those six months. He formed a great friendship 
for Le Gros, the director of the Concert Spirituel ; 
and the same letter in which he says he will not 
write anything without fixing the terms before- 
hand, concludes with the announcement that Le 
Gros had engaged him to write an oratorio for the 
next Lent. “I am in wonderful favor with M. 
Le Gros.” Le Gros performed his symphony and 
was delighted with it. This letter is dated in 
July after the death of Mrs. Mozart, and contains 
also this passage, in which he refers to that event: 
“‘T write this in the house of Madame d’Epinay 
and M. Baron de Grimm, with whom I am now 
staying, and where I have a pretty little room 
with a pleasant prospect, and am, as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit, happy.” Perhaps the 
old gentleman who knows all about it may be 
right, and that Baron Grimm's protegé did use to 
go about tuning pianos. 

But the poor bereaved father wanted to see his 
only son, That son was of a slender constitution 
and ill fitted to make his way alone in the world, 
and so he gave up all to filial duty and went back at 
the end of the six months and three days to His Most 
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Gracious Reverence, the villainous, contemptible 
Archbishop of Salzburg. He was nearly four 
months in getting there, having arrived January 
11,1779. In 1780 he got leave of absence and 
went to Munich to compose Idomeneo. See how 
he writes from there, and judge whether the 
“appreciative few” must bear the blame of his 
being ill treated in a little, out of the way country 
town, at that time of eight or ten thousand inhabi- 
tants perhaps, by a miserly, thick-headed arch- 
bishop: 

“You know, my dear father, that it is only my 
love to you that keeps me at Salzburg; for, by 
Heaven! if it rested with me, I would have torn 
up my appointment and relinquished my situation 
before 1 came away.” * * * “The distinguished 
patronage I have here would well supply my 
wants, to say nothing of what might accrue by 
deaths, for which nobody can wait—and yet these 
are no disadvantage to an unemployed man.” 

How Idomeneo was received need not be stated ; 
Fétis—he is a good critic—considers it the basis 
of all the music of our day. Mozart did make up 
his mind to stay in Munich, but it is supposed that 


Count von Seau concealed this from the Elector. ° 


In March 1781, he was ordered from Munich to 
Vienna, and was there on the 17th of that month. 
The indignities heaped upon him by the Arch- 
bishop he bore for two months only in spite of his 
father, and in May resigned. For two years he 
was happy and not pressed for money. And for 
several years his receipts from lesson giv#g, from 
playing at concerts, and from subscription con- 
certs of his own were very large. (See his letter 
to his father, March, 1784, Holmes, page 246.) 
The Emperor Joseph was an old ass in music as 
in every thing else, and nothing pleased him but 
the namby pamby, thin scores of a set of Italians 
then in Vienna, which was unfortunate enough for 
Mozart. The composer was arrested once for 
thirty florins, about fifteen dollars—not five—not 
from want of a good income, but because he and 
his young wife knew not how to take care of 
money. In 1785 he gave a series of six subscrip- 
tion concerts, and at that of March 12, cleared 
The “appreciative few” did all they 
could for Mozart, but the Emperor alone had the 
power of appointing to a kapellmeistership worth 
having; Esterhazy’s being filled by Haydn. In 
1786 he produced the “‘ Marriage of Figaro,” and 
this was not well received by the Viennese. This 
troubled him pecuniarily. His own sickness and 
that of his wife—she was sick a year and a half— 
brought him to poverty. The success of Don 
Juan did not much help him. Two years after he 
might have been permanently situated—better 
than any other composer in Germany, as four 
years before he might have gone to England under 
the best auspices. It was in 1789 that the king of 
Prussia offered him personally three thousand 
dollars a year, to go to Berlin, and gave him a 
year to decide in. And the reason he did not go 
was similar to Haydn’s for not leaving Esterhazy. 
He personally liked the Emperor, and therefore 
remained, living by giving lessons and upon the 
miserable salary of chamber composer, hoping for 
better times. One year and a half of deep pov- 
erty, but of immense productiveness, and then an 
opening was made for him in the Kapellmeister- 
ship of St. Stephens, and commissions for works 
in various parts of Europe came pouring in. But 
his good fortune was too late. The “ appreciative 
few ” had sustained him ten years against the Em- 
peror and the Italians, until success was sure ; but 
his feeble constitution had given way, and he did 
not live toenjoy that success. This was the bitterest 
pang of his dying bed. Mozart was a new man— 
his style was new and opposed to all the precon- 
ceived notions of the Emperor and his musical 


559 florins. 





toadies. In his great work for the Imperial The- 
atre, Figaro’s Hochzeit, he failed of course, for he 
undertook to write a comic opera, when according 
to the author of “A Letter to Mr. Willis” he was 
utterly without comic power. 
three works produced for other theatres than that 
of the Emperor, did open the eyes of old Stupid, 
and in less than five years from the time when 
Joseph preferred Martini’s light, superficial Una 
Cosa Rara to Figaro, the author of Figaro re- 
ceived the finest musical appointment in Austria. 
The amount of it was this: Mozart was deter- 
mined to conquer the prejudices of the powerful 
un-appreciative few, and to stay in Vienna; and 
by almost superhuman exertions, in spite of the 
opposition of a whole army‘of Italian composers, 
singers and musicians, he did this after the failure 
of his Figaro, in the short space of four years. 
But such intense and uninterrupted labor was too 
much for a constitution to which severe illness and 
anxiety for his wife had already given so danger- 


ous a shock. 
[Conclusion next week.] 
— > 


The New Metropolitan Hall. 


Mr. La Farge has determined to rebuild the 
musical hall on its old site. He designs to erect 
marble stores on the Broadway front, precisely 
after the same beautiful design of those which 
were burned. The upper portion of the building 
will probably be finished as before, and appro- 
ated to the same purposes, (hotel, &c.,) though 
this is not yet definitely determined. The whole 
ground will be covered by the new building. This 
lot has one hundred feet front on Broadway and 
Mercer street, and is one hundred and fifty feet 
in depth. But while the public may felicitate 
itself upon this added ornament to the “ palatial ” 
structures that already grace Broadway, it is a 
far greater subject of gratulation that New York 
will soon be able to boast of a Musical Hall, which 
she can point to with pride and pleasure as the 


most elegant and best adapted to this purpose of 


any in the country. 

The new Hall will have one great advantage 
over the old one, and over most others, in being 
upon the ground floor. It will be provided with 
ample means of egress, in case of fire. There 
will be nine doors on Mercer street, all opening 
outwards, and one main entrance from Broadway, 
twenty-five feet in width. There will also be 
another entrance from Broadway, seventeen feet 
in width, in the centre of the building, to be used 
in case of fire or other emergency. The main 
stairway will be eleven feet wide, and will be 
closed with a heavy balustrade. 

The capacity will be greater than that of the 
old hall, and it is designed to accommodate five 
thousand persons. The parquette will be elegantly 
finished and furnished. There are to be three 
tiers of boxes, richly ornamented with decorations 
of white and gold. The drawings of the prosce- 
nium boxes, are among the most beautiful and 
elaborate we have ever seen. These are doubled, 
having two on each wing of the first and second 
tiers of boxes, making four on each side, and 
eight in all. They are to be of the Renaissance 
order of architecture, the most beautiful and ap- 
propriate known for this purpose. 

The stage is to be fifty-five feet deep and ninety- 
six feet in width—about the same size as the 
Broadway Theatre stage. he ceiling is to be 
surmounted with a magnificent dome, forty-five 
in diameter. This is to rest upon a richly orna- 
mented balustrade which is to run a!l around it, 
and which is admirably adapted for ventilation. 
In fact the whole ventilating arrangements of the 
hall are after the latest and most improved plans. 
The height of the interior, from floor to dome, 
will be sixty-eight feet. The side walls, ceiling 
and dome are to be superbly painted in fresco by 
Guttesini, the same artist who designed and exe- 
cuted the frescoes in the old Hall. 

The extreme dimensions of the new Hall are 
to be ninety-five feet by ninety-six. There are to 
be many features unlike anything that has hitherto 
been attempted in this country. These are the 
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creation of J. M. Trims, Esq., the archite 
and builder. He was the architect of the old 
hall, the Broadway Theatre, and the Metropolitan 
Theatre at Buffalo. There are various other 
monuments to his skill and taste, and he has deter- 
mined that this shall eclipse them all. 

His professional pride is piquea, and he is in- 
cited to greater ambition than he has hitherto felt, 
since the projectors of the new Opera House in 
Fourteenth street would not look at him, simply 
because he had never been to Europe. He pro- 
poses to furnish something now that will prove 
that American architects understand their busi- 
ness quite as well as foreigners. An examination 
of his plans makes us confident of his success. 

We may also notice in this connection, that the 
idea of building a new Theatre on Broadway, 
near Fourth street has been abandoned, in con- 
sequence of the rebuilding of Metropolitan Hall. 
Perhaps it may not be out of place to say that the 
subscription for stock to build the new Music Hall, 
which was to have been erected, under the same 
name, on the site of the Academy of Design, 
progresses but slowly, and that the project may 
fall through altogether. But one we must have, 
and we care not which.—N. Y. Mirror. 


—+>- 


From the Bizarre. 


The Sultan as a Critic. 


As soon as any artist who has given a series of 
concerts in Paris things it expedient to make a 
tour, he immediately begins to torment every 
unsuspecting individual, who has not had the 
sense to conceal the fact of his having foreign 
acquaintances, for letters of recommendation. 
Letters must be written to some innocent banker 
or amiable ambassador, or generous friend of the 
fine arts, stating that Monsieur A———, or 
Madame B———,, is about to give concerts in 
Amsterdam or Copenhagen, and hoping that the 
recipient of the letter will be so kind as to give 
them some encouragement and assistance. This 
system of tactics has in general the most lament- 
able result, particularly for the person recom- 
mended. 

I heard a story last winter when I was in Rus- 
sia, of a singer and her husband, who having 
done St. Petersburg and Russia without much 
success, nevertheless thought themselves suflicient- 
ly meritorious to ask for letters which would give 
the entreé to the court of the Sultan. The fact 
of Russia having shown them the cold shoulder, 
they thought an additional reason why they should 
try their fortune under a more propitious sky. 
Our couple set off, well recommended, following, 
like the three wise men, the perfidious star which 
guided them to the East. They arrive at Pera, 
their letters produce the desired effect, and 
Madame is informed that she will be allowed to 
sing her ballads before the Commander of the 
Faithful. A concert is to be given at the Court— 
four black slaves bring in a piano, a white slave 
(the husband) follows with the music and shawl 
of the fair songstress. The candid Sultan, who 
had no idea of what he was doomed to hear, 
seats himself ona pile of cushions, surrounded by 
his principal attendants. His narghile is lighted, 
and as it sends forth a volume of odorous smoke, 
the cantatrice begins this plaintive ballad of M. 
Panseron :— 

“ Je le sais, vous m’avez trahie, 

Une autre a mieux su vous charmer; 
Pourtant, quand votre cceur m’oublie, 
Moi, je veux toujours vous aimer. 

“ Oui, je conserverai sans cesse 
L’amour que je vous ai voué; 

Et si jamais on vous delaisse, 
Appellez moi, je reviendrai.” 

Here the Sultan makes a sign to a dragoman 
interpreter, and says to him with the well-known 
laconicism of the Turkish language: “ Naoum”— 
whereupon the interpreter, turning to the hus- 
band, says: “ His Highness orders me to tell you 
that your wife will have the goodness to stop.” 

“ But she is just beginning—it would be such 
a mortification.” 

During this dialogue the lady, rolling her eyes, 
still continues the plaintive ballad of M. Panse- 
ron :— 
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Si jamais son amour vous quitte, 
Faible, si vous la regrettez, 

Dites un mot, un seul, et vite 
Vous me verrez a vos cotés ” 

Hereupon anew sign from the Sultan, who, 
stroking his beard, throws over his shoulder a re- 
mark to the dragoman: “ Zeick.” Whereupon 
the dragoman to the husband (the lady still sing- 
ing the plaintive song by M. Panseron): “ The 
Sultan orders me to tell you that if the lady does 
not stop immediately, he will have her thrown in- 
to the Bosphorus.” This time the trembling 
husband hesitates no longer, and clapping his 
hand on his wife’s mouth, rudely interrupts the 
touching refrain, 

“ Appellez moi, je reviendrai, 
,’ 


‘ ’ 


Appellez moi, je 





An awful silence ensues, only broken by the 
sound of the drops of perspiration which fall up- 
on the piano from the brow of the husband. 

The Sultan remains immovable, and our two 
travellers dare not retire ; when suddenly a new 
word, “ Boulack,’ breaks from his lips in the 
midst of a cloud of smoke. ‘The interpreter ad- 
dresses the husband : 

“ Hlis Highness orders me to tell you that he 
wishes to see you dance.” 

“ See me dance ?” 

“ No other.” 

“ But I am no dancer—am not an artist. I 
merely accompany my wife to carry her music 
and shawl, and really—” 

“ Zieck Boulack,” interposed the Sultan, exhib- 
iting signs of impatience. 

“ Sir his Highness orders me to tell you that if 
you do not immediately begin to dance, he will 
have you thrown into the Bosphorus.” 

There is no alternative, and so our poor wretch 
commences a series of the most absurd capers, 
which he continues until the Sultan, stroking his 
beard for the last time, cries with a terrible voice : 

“ Daioum be boulack Zieck.” 

And the interpreter: “ Stop—his Highness or- 
ders me to tell you, that you and your wife may 
retire, and must leave Turkey to-morrow, and 
that if yon ever return to Constantinople, he will 
have you both thrown into the Bosphorus.” 

Sublime Sultan, admirable critic ! what an ex- 
ample for us! Why, oh why is not the Bosphorus 
in Paris : 

I did not hear whether the unfortunate couple 
pushed on to China, or if the tender cantatrice 
obtained letters of recommendation to the Celes- 
tial Emperor. It is more than probable, as no- 
thing has been heard of them. In that event, the 
husband has either perished miserably in the 
Yang-tse-kiang, or has become danseur to the 
son of the Sun. 


—_—> 


Verdi. 


Since Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti, this com- 
poser has been the reigning star of the Italian 
opera. Yet though his operas have been for sev- 
eral years the fashion and the rage in every thea- 
tre throughout the world, where operas are heard, 
it is in vain that we have searched for any satis- 
factory notice of his life. The following from the 
Illustrated London News, for May 30, 1846, is all 
that we can find : 

Giusepre VERDI was born in an insignificant 
village of Lombardy, called Busseto. His family 
was poor, and unable to defray the expenses of a 
musical education for the young Giuseppe, who 
derived his first ideas on the subject from the 
organist of the village church. He soon found, 
however, friends and appreciators of the extraor- 
dinary talent he manifested ; and by the interven- 
tion of these he was at length sent to Milan. At 
an unfortunate season, at the Scala (1839), he 
brought out his first opera, Oberto di San Boni- 


facio, a work which, though unequal in its parts, 


and displaying many of the faults of a young com- 
poser, nevertheless contained portions of extraor- 
dinary merit. But the young, unknown and 
almost unbefriended composer was not likely to 
meet a better fate than all the other writers, 


whose works that year had met with defeat at La 
Scala. The work was fora time buried in oblivion, 
but at length exhumed by the kindness of a zeal- 
ous friend of Verdi, named Pasetti la Marini. 
Mrs. Shaw, Salvi, the tenor, and Marini, the basso, 
all appeared in this opera, which created, on this, 
its second appearance, such a fanatismo as can 
only be witnessed in Italy. 

An opera buffa was the next work undertaken 
by our composer; but during its composition he 
lost his beloved wife, and certainly, after that, his 
thoughts tended rather to the serio than the buffo. 
This work however has been reproduced at Venice 
with a success that would ‘not have been expected, 
considering the circumstances under which it was 
written. But Verdi’s day of triumph was ap- 
i “ Nabucco,” known and admired in 

England as “ Nino,” created a degree of enthusi- 
asm extraordinary even in Italy. It was per- 
formed sixty times running, and, on each oceasion 
the actors had to retrace their steps from twenty 
to thirty times before the curtain, after the fashion 
of Italian theatres. “ J Lombardi,” the next work 
brought out, enjoyed perhapsstill greater triumph 
on account of the brilliant talent of Frezzolini, 
whose style of singing is admirably adapted to do 
justice to the works of Verdi’s school.“ Hrnani” 
is another of his most popular compositions. Then 
followed “ Giovanno d’ Arco,” also performed in 
by Frezzolini, a magnificent work and brilliantly 
successful, “ Alzira” and “J due Foscari ;” the 
latter hardly equal to those we have named. The 
last work (1846) of the great maestro is “ Aftila,” 
a highty dramatic and most original composition, 
with a degree of local coloring and effectiveness 
quite new to the lyrical stage. ‘This opera, brought 
out at Venice with Loewe, Guasco, Marini and 
Constantini, enjoys that favor which the works of 
this master always command among his country- 
men. The enthusiastic appreciation in Italy of a 
composer of Verdi’s stamp would appear strange 
to those who have imagined Italian musical taste 
to be represented by the sickly, sentimental com- 
positions until lately classed as “ Italian music ” 
par excellence ; but Verdi’s works show that the 
“ fatherland of song” has newer and more vigor- 
ous resources. 

The writer adds that Verdi was then (1846) 
thirty years of age, though looking much older. 
The traces of care and illness, as well as of deep 
thought, were visible on his countenance. He 
lived quiet and retired ; his active mind, however, 
was always employed, and he devoted a large 
portion of time to his musical and _ literary 
studies. 

Verdi’s operas have been among the most 
prominent and popular of those presented by 
Italian troupes in this country, also, since “ Hr- 
nani,” the greatest favorite of them all, was first 
presented in Boston and New York about the 
year 1847, by such singers as Tedesco, Perelli, 
Vita and Novelli. “7 Lombardi,’ “ Nabucco,” 
“ Attila,” “ Macbetto” (a later work than either 
of the above named, in which Bosio and Badiali 
rendered the principal parts), have also had their 
turn of favor. The last opera of Verdi, which 
appears to be enjoying great favor in the Euro- 
pean theatres at this present time (1853), is 
“ Rigoletto.” 


tre 

A Mopern CoMPOsER APPRECIATED. We 
commend the following, which we clip from a 
Philadelphia paper, to the attention of our friend 
Fry: 

William Vincent Wallace, the talented and 
popular composer, has four original operas nearly 
completed, two of which are for Mr. Beale, of 
London, and two fora Paris house. Mr. Wallace 
is to get from six to eight thousand dollars for 
each of these works, the titles of which are the 
“ Maid of the Wreck,” the “ Spirit of the Rhine,” 
“Tl Corsare,” and the “ Amber Witch.” The 





opera of “ Maritana” has yielded its author, up 





to the present time, very little short of $20,000. 
Mr. Wallace, who has been residing in this 
country during the period necessary to obtain his 
naturalization and secure the copyright of his 
works, is shortly about to visit Europe. 





Dwight’s Suurnal af Rusic. 
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NEW VOLUME. With next Saturday’s number the Jour- 
NAL OF Music will enter upon its third year. Of course Now 
IS THE TIME TO RENEW OR TO COMMENCE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Sub- 
scribers will see the reasonableness of our terms as advertised, 
viz: $2.00 per annum, by mail, and $2,50 by carrier, both IN 
ADVANCE. 

{>> All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to stop 
the Journal at the expiration of their term, will still continue 
to receive it, and be counted as subscribers for another year. 

(.5~> No SUBSCRIPTION RECEIVED FOR A SHORTER PERIOD THAN 
SIX MONTHS; AND NONE FOR LESS THAN A YEAR, UNLESS PAID 
IN ADVANCE. 





QG> We have enclosed bills to a large number of subscribers 
who have not yet paid for the year now closing, and beg that 
they will promptly remit by mail or otherwise. 





>>The Title-page and Index for the volume now completed, 
are already in type, and will be supplied together with the next 
number. 

0G>Bound volumes of the past year’s issue, as also of the 
first year, will be ready in a week or two. We can supply sin- 
gle back numbers of any volume to those who wish to make 
their files complete. 


Our “ Drartst,” we are grieved to learn, is ill 
with fever in New York, and has thus been frus- 
trated in his design of sending us this week the 
conclusion of his letter about the world’s treatment 
of the great composers. It yet remains for him 
to speak of Beethoven. 

a oe ee ee 


Our Journal of Music has now lived two years, 
and with good spirits and assurance of much sym- 
pathy prepares to start next Saturday upon 
another twelve months’ voyage. Two years, in 
such a journal, implies some measure of success. 
Ours has been moderate, and yet we count it as 
success. Outwardly, the Journal has done some- 
thing more than pay its way; and were its bad 
debts (!) guarantied, the editor would have a 
decent remuneration left for his own labors, after 
all the rest are paid. Our Journal can at least 
take comfort in the thought that it has lived two 
years and owes nobody. 

Our success in making such a Journal of Music 
as we from the first aspired to make, and felt to be 
most needed, has, if we may trust the many favor- 
able assurances from good quarters, been some- 
what better than our success in selling it. And 
yet the most we dare presume upon is credit for 
having given as good as we have received. With 
more means, more subscribers, we could have 
done much more. Double our list and you supply 
us with the meansof enriching our columns both 
in amount and quality of matter; of engaging 
other minds and talents to lend fresh variety of 
interest ; of securing a more regular correspond- 
ence from the chief centres of the musical world ; 
to say nothing of organizing an outward business 
machinery (by many deemed the prime condition 
of all success in journal enterprises) for advertis- 
ing and pushing our paper into circulation, and 
relieving the editor, who has work enough in edit- 
ing, fom the annoying and distracting daily 
drudgery of book-keeping and dunning—Heaven 
save the mark! 
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One thing we feel we have accomplished. We 
have demonstrated the value and practicability of 
a high-toned, independent, candid musical journal ; 
one that need not cater to low tastes and preju- 
dices, and speculate upon the interests of persons, 
instead of holding up the real interests of Art, as 
something quite impersonal and holy. In doing 
this, we could not fail to make some enemies ; but 
we have also made more, or at all events more 
valuable friends. Of marketable commodities, 
and of convenient notices of such, others will take 
care to supply enough. But what the earnest and 
truth-seeking musical public did want, was an 
organ that should treat Music always as an Art 
and not as a trade. Our readers will surely give 
us credit for so much. If we have failed at any 
time to utter the true word, to render justice to 
all schools and tastes, to see beyond our own idio- 
synerasy (of which every mortal has his own), 
to truly recognize and successfully describe the 
strong or weak points of a performer or composer,— 
it has always been too clearly at the cost of our 
own outward interest, where we lost favor with 
the great world that pays, and where all we had 
to gain was credit with the rightly-seeing, sober 
few, for upright purpose. 

This in the long run we have thought to be the 
only solid basis of success in such a journal. It 
may lack a thousand most desirable qualities of 
tact or knowledge in its editing ; but if it be ani- 
mated by the real earnest spirit and love of Art, 
and show determined candor, these other requi- 
sites are pretty sure, so we have fancied, to become 
its own in time. The editor in this case knows 
his own limitations and short-comings; but if he 
succeed, as in some measure he has already done, 
in establishing a journal of the right tone and 
character, that shall seem obviously fit to live and 
grow and become richer and better,—why, every 
talent that it needs will surely flow towards it,— 
for such is the economy of nature. And this hope, 
so far, has been by no means feebly justified in 
the valuable communications, often from various 
sides and points of view, that have been volun- 
teered to the enriching of our columns, and the 
thought of which causes us to feel that in one 
sense at least we do owe somebody. 

We trust that we shall still continue to merit 
and receive these favors. And we again renew 
the invitation to all those, who have earnest 
thoughts to utter about Music or about other arts, 
or Art in general, to make these columns their 
medium of communication with a large number 


of the right sort of readers: the reception of such 


articles being subject, of course, to those fitnesses 
of things which the editor alone can fully appre- 
ciate. Especially do we renew this invitation to 
sincere and courteous representatives of differ- 
ent sides of mooted questiotrs from our own, or 
of schools of Art to which weare not partial, and 
of which we cannot speak so often or so enthu- 
siastically as to satisfy their warm adherents. 

We are fully aware that we have been (though 
sometimes we have only seemed ‘o be) at issue 
with some formidable parties. Tle Italians in 
musical taste think us too German; chiefly be- 
cause there has been little besides German for 
the year past to talk about; the opera,in which 
alone one does not miss the essence of Italian music, 
having kept aloof from us, in waiting, we sappose, 
for our new Theatre. The “ Native American” 
party, of which there are recently two branches, 
not much in sympathy with one another—the 
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psalm-book makers, and those who put forth novel 
claims in the high walks of symphony and opera 
—accuse us of entirely too much talk about the 
foreigners ;—as if Mozart and Beethoven could 
be foreign in any sphere where music’s power is 
truly felt. Some of the psalmodists charge us 
with magnifying Art above Worship (witness the 
N. Y. Musical Review of this week) :—as if a 
low idea of Art were essential to a high idea of 
Worship, and as if a true artist could be and not 
be religious ;—whether according to another per- 
son’s type and pattern of religion, is another 
question. And generally we have found our- 
selves, by a fatality to which we are quite recon- 
ciled, continually at issue in our criticisms with 
the merely money-seeking views of those engaged 
in music. Public performers love praise; they 
think it their chief capital and fortune; and so 
exacting of it are the adventurous concert-givers 
who come here, and above all some of our young 
and native singers, that no report appears to them 
to do them justice which does not lavish praise 
more absolute than the world’s greatest artists can 
command in Europe. The kindliest mention of 
a slight defect, or the failure to express positive 
enthusiasm, is taken as a wilful wound inflicted 
by a spirit of harsh and arrogant criticism. It 
has been our happiness to notice, however, as a 
general rule, that the best, the truest artists, are 
the least sensitive to candid criticism. 

But we have not room here to review our en- 
Before long we intend to consider 
Meanwhile, 


tire position. 
fully this whole subject of criticism. 
if we have dwelt perhaps too exclusively upon 
what are recognized as the world’s highest models 
in musical Art, and have shown less interest in a 
thousand new things that engage individuals so 
eagerly, our justification may be found in this: 
that there were organs and orators enough to cry 
up all that was done for music in the mere market- 
able way, and that we thought it legitimate to 
enter asphere that seemed comparatively unoc- 
cupied, that of the calm discussion and interpre- 
tation of the higher forms of Art without regard 
to individual or party interests. 


- —> 


Concerts. 


For one week we have enjoyed an almost un- 
broken lull of the concert fever. So much the 
more refreshing was the Germania Rehearsal, on 
Wednesday ; and doubly so, that we were treated, 
without warning, to a programme worthy of the 
best kind of regular concert. So far as the selec- 
tion was concerned there was not one piece which 
anybody could find fault First came 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony entire. Next 
Ropert Hever played two piano pieces of 
Mendelssohn, namely, a “ Song without Words ” 
and the Rondo Capriccioso. Then to the agree- 
able surprise of everybody, came the overture to 
Tannhduser. Miss LEHMANN sang, and with 
great power and beauty, too, the arch song from 
“The Barber,” Una voce paco fa, and when re- 
called, the pretty Swiss echo song of Eckert. A 
spirited set of waltzes by Lanner, and the 
“Wedding March,” completed the entertain- 


with. 


ment. 

By the way, we cannot resist the temptation to 
lay before our readers, some of the anonymous 
requests addressed to “Dear Mr. Bergmann,” 
which have fallen into our hands, and which in 
this case certainly were quite sensible, and de- 











served to be complied with as they were. It 
certainly speaks well for the progress of musical 
taste when “ we girls” call for seventh sympho- 
nies. 





You Dear Mr. Beremann, 

If you donot play the Seventh Symphony next 
Saturday we never will forgive you in the world, 
and by the way we hope you will play the Wed- 
ding March at the same time. 

‘ONE OF YOUR MANY LADY FRIENDS.” 


Monday. 


Dear Mr. BeraMann : 

Will you be so kind as to have your delightful 
Germanians play the Wedding March next Satur- 
day. We girls have been dying to hear it, and you 
have hardly played it all winter. Do pray, now, 
wont you? that is a good man. Yours, &c., 

s——. B———.. 


Monday, March 27, 1854. 





Cart Beremann, Esa. : 

Sir,—By having your esteemed company play 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony at the next Re- 
hearsal you will greatly oblige a large number of 


your lady friends. 
Yours respectfully, 
Boston, March 25, 1854. Joun Situ. 


— —-+>- 


Concerts AT HAnp. This afternoon another 
GerMANIA REHEARSAL, and again next Wed- 
nesday. 

On Monday evening the Musica, Epuca- 
TION SocieTy give another of their pleasant 
rehearsals in the Meionaon. The music will con- 
sist of noble oratorio choruses, and songs, duets 
&e., from pleasant singers, for whose names see 
advertisenent. 

For Thursday (Fast day) evening the HANDEL 
AND Haypn SocretTy, announce an extra per- 
formance of the ever popular “ Moses in Egypt.” 

On Saturday evening of next week our con- 
cert season will come to something like a formal 
close in a FAREWELL Concert of the GERMA- 
ntA Musicat Socrety. Besides the aid of 
Miss LEnMANN and Mr. HEL.Er, they are to be 
assisted by the MerNpEeLssoun CnoraL So- 
CIETY, who will sing some choruses from ‘ Elijah’ 
and the ‘ Messiah.’ We hear also that a repeti- 
tion of the Choral Symphony is contemplated, 
besides other fine things enough to make it the 
richest concert of the season. 





Tur MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB give 
a Sacred Concert in Salem to-morrow evening, 
assisted by Mrs. Wentworth, Mr. Arthurson, and 
the there resident brilliant pianist, Mr. Carn 
Hause. 


@ Communications from “ K.,” and from “ A 
constant and sympathizing Reader,” shall receive 
attention. 


- ome eae 
Musical Intelligence. 

Lonpon.—STERNDALE BENNETT'S SorrEEs. The 
second of these came off on Tuesday evening, before a 
brilliant and fashionable audience, that filled the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms to the Walls. The programme merits 
quoting: 

Progamme.—Part first: Quintet, E flat—Mozart; Son- 
ata, E flat, piano-forte—Haydn; “The Spirit Song” 
—Haydn; Sonata, op. 23, A minor, piano-forte and 
violin—Beethoven. Part second: Sonata Duo, op. 32, 
sah and violoncello—Bennett; Aria, “O! cara 
mmagine ""—Mozart; ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” No. 4, 7th 
book, Andante Sostenuto—Mendelssohn, No. 4, op. 2, 
Allegro molto vivace—Fanny Hensel; Songs, “ Day and 
Night ""—J. L. Hatton; “ Summer ”—Joseph Robinson; 
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Selections, Capriccio, A minor, Tema e variazoni— 
piano-forte—Bennett. . 

The fresh and unartificial quintet of Mozart (which 
was composed in 1784), delighted everybody. The 
parts for oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, were effi- 
ciently sustained by Messrs. Grattan, Cooke, Williams, 
Hardy, and Waetzig, Mr. Bennett himself being at the 
[acon Equally welcome in its way (though not 
1alf so good a composition in the same key) was 
Haydn’s Sonata, dedicated to Madame Bartolozzi 
(mother of Madame Vestris), which Mr. Bennett played 
to perfection The divine (though little) sonata of Bee- 
thoven, could not fail to delight, when executed by two 
such players as Mr. Bennett and M. Sainton. The 
sonata of Mr. Bennett, for piano and violoncello, im- 
proves on every hearing. A more faultless performance 
of this charming work than that of the composer and 
Signor Piatti (to whom the sonata is dedicated) was 
never heard. The beautiful Lied in D, from book 7 of the 
“Songs without Words,” was charmingly played by 
Mr. Bennett, and the sparkling composition of the same 
class, composed by Madame Fanny Hensel (Mendels- 
solin’s lamented sister, whose sudden death was followed 
so speedily by that of the great composer himself), was 
encored. It was new to the audience, and Mr. Bennett, 
to whose style of playing it is peculiarly suited, did well 
to introduce it. The selections included the quaint 
eapriccio in A minor, and the Tema con variazioni in E, 
two of the latest compositions of the author—both baga- 
telles, but both of the most refined. 

The vocal music was well chosen and well sung. Mr. 
Herberte (who lately replaced, at a few hours’ notice, 
the renowned Sims Reeves, in Elijah, at Exeter Hall) 
sang Mozart’s lovely aria very gracefully; and Miss 
Dolby was more charming than ever in Haydn’s “ Spirit 
Song,” and the two pretty ballads of Mr. Hatton and 
Mr. Robinson. Mr. Harold Thomas (pupil of Mr. Ben- 
nett) accompanied the songs exceedingly well. The 
concert was altogether delightful. 

MustcaL Winter Eventnes. Mr. Ella commenced 
his winter seri¢s of Chamber Concerts, the avant-courier 
of the Musical Union, on the evening of the 23d ult., 
before an audience less numerous than select, and more 
attentive than enthusiastic. The following was the se- 
lection :— 

Quartet, E flat, No. 80—Haydn; Duet, piano and vio- 
loncello, B flat, op. 45—Mendelsohn; Quartet, E minor, 
op. 45, No. 2—Spohr; Trio, piano, violin, and violoncello, 
E flat, op. 70—Beethoven; Selection, piano-forte solus— 
Chopin and Mendelssohn. 

The players in the quartets were MM. Molique, Gof- 
frie, Hill, and Piatti. The quartets of Haydn and Spohr 
were well contrasted, besides being favorable specimens 
of the masters. The execution was little short of fault- 
less. The finish, precision, and chaste refinement of 
Herr Molique’s playing, make him quite invaluable in 
quartets. Mr. Goffrie is one of the best * second violins” 
we know; and Mr. Hill is still unmatched at the viola. 
Signor Piatti is the greatest violoncellist in Europe— 
which has often been said before, but must re-suggest 
itself on every fresh occasion of hearing him. In Men- 
delssohn’s fine sonata (the first of the two violoncello 
duets), he “shone like a star;” his execution was, in- 
deed, incomparable. The trio of Beethoven, a mighty 
work, was marvellously well given by all three perform- 
ers. The pianist was Mr. Charles Hallé, one of the 
grandest players in the world; and the piano-forte was 
one of those gorgeously-toned instruments that have 
lately issued in such profusion from our great English 
manufactory, which set competition at defiance, and, in 
the future history of music, will entitle the makers toa 

lace beside the Straduarii, Guarnerii, and Amati, of 
taly, whose violins and violoncellos have never been 
equalled. Mr. Hallé (who may be styled pianist to His 
Highness, the Director of the Musical Union—so often 
does he play at Mr. Ella’s concerts—and he cannot play 
too often for the pleasure of the subscribers and our 
own), was equally successful in the duet of Mendelssohn 
and the trio of Beethoven. His playing was intellectual, 
and his mechanism unerring. The short solo pieces, 
introduced by Mr. Hallé at the end, comprised one of 
the nocturnes of Chopin, and one of the Lieder ohne 
Worte of Mendelssohn—No. 1, Book 6, in E flat. 

The Record of Mr. Ella continnes—as chatty, critical, 
naif, and pleasant as ever. Neither the Winter nor the 
Summer “Sittings” at Willis’s Rooms would be them- 
selves without it.—Lond. Mus. World, March 4. 


PARIS. The correspondent of the London Musical 
World furnishes the following chronicle of musical 
events during the latter half of February: 


Mdlle. Wertheimber appeared for the first time on 
the 18th instant, at the Opéra, as fides in the Prophéte. 
She was tolerably successful, but could not have ap- 
peared at a less favorable moment, as Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli engrosses all the attention of the public. A 
new opera called Maitre Wolfrang has been accepted 
at the théatre Lyrique. The music is by M. Ernest 
Reyer, and the Libretto by Messieurs Méry and Théo- 
—_ Gautier.—The management of the Théatre Ita- 
ien courts alternately the comic and the serious muse. 
The Sonnambula has been succeeded by the Elisir, 
but, although the style of the operas vary, the princi- 
pal actress remains the same. nder the delicate and 
coquettish features of Adina, we recognize the tender 
Amina, although o—* altered. Her lips, which 

her sorrows, are wreathed 


furore in “ 








with smiles; her eyes, formerly drowned in tears, flash 
forth sparkling light, and her voice, smothered by sobs, 
has recovered its freshness and brilliancy. Such a 
transformation belongs to great artistes alone; it isa 
gift which Mdlle. Frezzolini possesses. If this charm- 
ing cantatrice would but determine not to substitute 
her own music for that of the composer! Rossi was 
Dulcamara; Tamburini, Belcore; and Gardoni, Ne- 
morino 

The third concert of the Socicté Sante Cécile, under 
the direction of Messrs. Seghers and J. B. Wekerlin, 
took place on Sunday week. Weber's Preciosa formed 
one of the attractions. Mdme. Nissen sang an air 
from Spohr’s Faust. The Minuetto of a quartet by 
Mendelssohn was then executed by all the stringed 
instruments (!), and the concert concluded with Mo- 
zart’s eighth, and least-known, symphony (in D).— 
The new symphony of M. Lefebure-Wély was execut- 
ed on the same day by the orchestra of the Jeunes Ar- 
tistes, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, in the 
Salle Herz. It was successful.—Mdme. Canke has re- 
turned to Paris, after an absence of five months. She 
is said to have derived great benefit from her trip to the 
South. Félix Godefroid and Emile Prudent have also 
come back. M. Erard’s Saloons are to be shortly 
opened in honor of Mdlle. Rosalie Spohr, the harpist, 
a relative of the celebrated composer, Dr. Spohr. 

Madame Tedesco passed through Paris last week en 
route from Brussels to Lyons. M. Roqueplan has 
refused to prolong her congé. Madame Bosio has 
achieved a great success in Rossini’s Moise. Made- 
moiselle Dameron sings the music of Amenophis 
charmingly, and looks very interesting. This splendid 
opera, with Madame Bosio, Mdlle. Dameron, and 
sens Obin, Chapusi and Brignoli, helps to back up 
the still increasing success of Sophie Cruvelliin the 
Huguenots. The admirers of Spontini are awaiting 
impatiently the production of La Vestale, which, it is 
expected, will be brought out next Monday. The re- 
ceipts of the Huguenots continue at their maximum. 
M. Gounod’s opera is in full rehearsal. The two ler 
cipal parts are confided to Mdlle. Poinsot and M. 
Gueymard. La Nonne Sanglante, it is expected, will 
be ready about the middle of May. Sophie Cruvelli’s 
congé begins on the first of June. 

At the Opéra-Comique, besides the two-act_ opera of 
M. Bazin, a new work in three acts, by M. Victor 


Massé, authorof Galatea and the Noces de Jeannette, 


has been rehearsed.—La Fille Invisible. a new opera, 
in three acts, music by Adrien Boieldieu, Uidretto by 
M. de Saint-Georges, has been given atthe Théatre- 
Lyrique with success. The musie of M. Adrien Boiel- 
dieu (son of the great Boieldieu) is much in the same 
style as his former works—neither better nor worse.— 
A comic opera in three acts, from the combined pens 
of MM. de Leuven, Brunswick, and Louis Clapisson, 
for Madame Cabel and M. Laurent, will succeed La 
Fille Invisible. Donizetti's Elizabeth still continues 
its career. In less than two months it has been per- 
formed thirty times. An opera, in one act, by M. 
Reyer, composer of Sc/am, has been accepted. 

At the Italiens, Don Juan has been revived with 
immense success. The cast was powerful—Madame 
Frezzolini, Donna Anna; Madame Cambardi, Elvira ; 
Mad. Alboni, Zerlina; Signor Sussini, the Command- 
ant; Signor Della Aste, Leporello; Sig. Mario, Otta- 
vio; and Sig. Tamburini, Don Juan. Mario created a 

fi mio tesoro ;”’ Alboni sang all her music 
exquisitely, and was encored in “ Batti Batti,” which, 
as well as ‘* Vedrai carino,’’she gave in the right key. 
Tamburini is still the beau tdal of Don Juan. 

Madame Rossi-Caccia has arrived in Paris. She 
will sing shortly at the Salle Saint-Cécile, in a concert 
given under the immediate patronage of some ladies 
of high distinction. Mad. Rossi-Caccia, during her 
absence from Paris, has been singing at several of the 
principal towns of Europe. In 1893, she was at the 
Theatre San Carlo, at Lisbon, when she appeared in 
Lucrezia Borgia, Linda di Chamouni, Anna Bolena, 
I Martiri, a an opera composed expressly for her by 
Mignone. Madame Rossi-Caccia, we are told, has de- 
clined a very lucrative engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Turin—where, by the way, the opera is shut up. 
The concert of the Juvenile pianist, Theodore Ritter, 
attracted a large assembly. This little fellow is, in 
reality, an extraordinary performer. He is a true mu- 
sical phenomenon, and, if not spoiled by over praise 
and over work, promises to rise to the highest emi- 
nence in his art. He played a Fugue, Gavotte, et 
Musette, of Bach, and obtained a rapturous encore. 
He was also forced to repeat a morceau, founded on 
the cavatina in Verdi’s Ernani. He displays a real 
feeling for music, and his playing exhibits both taste 
and expression. In short, he is a prodigy, and must 
be heard. 


HamBurG.—Auber’s Marco Spada has been produced 
with success. The prima donna, Fraulein Babnigg, 
leaves shortly for Rio Janeiro, where she is engaged at 
an annual salary of 30,000 francs. The next musical 
novelty is to be Mr, Pierson’s music to the second part 
of Faust. Mr. Pierson is the author of the oratorio of 
“Jerusalem,” which was brought out two years ago at 
the Norwich Festival—Theresa Milanollo has given 
four concerts to crowded houses. 

ViENNA.—The representation of Don Juan, on the 
17th, was the 344th in Vienna. The house was densely 
crowded. On the 17th of February, the third concert 
this year was given bv the Akademie der Tonkunst. It 
was to have taken place on the 3d of February, in cele- 





bration of Mendelssohn's birthday, but was unavoidably 
postponed. The programme consisted entirely of works 
by that great master. The various pieces, vocal and in- 
strumental, were entrusted to pupils of the Academy, 
and, as the latter has not been long established, the exe- 
cution (of the instrumental pieces especially) was a task 
beyond the strength of the performers. The first part, 
consequently, went off in anything but a satisfactory 
manner. The second was far superior, The choruses: 
Herbstlied, Lerchengesang. and “ Es wird ein Stern aus 
Jacob aufgeh'n,” were admirably rendered. Friulein 
Purkinje sang two songs, Sonntagslied and Frithlingslied 
(the latter in the Suabian dialect), very well, and was 
unanimously encored. Friiulein Haueis was equally 
successful inthe charming Erntelied, and the incompara- 
ble “ Da lieg’ ich unter den Baumen,” found among Men- 
delssohn’s papers after his death. The choruses were 
under the direction of Herr Storch. On the 19th of 
February, the second concert of the violoncellist, Hein- 
rich Schmit, from Moscow, took place in the Musik- 
vereinsaal,—M. Vieuxtemps lately gave his third concert 
in the Theater an der Wien to a very crowded audience. 
He played his concertos in E major and A major, his 
Norma fantasia on one string, the Caprice- Fantaisie, the 
variations on Yankee Doodle, Les Arpéges, the Andante 
Spianato, and the Carnival of Venice. M. Vieuxtemps 
was rapturously applauded in all of them. The pro- 
gramme was varied by some overtures, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Suppé with songs by Herr Rudolf, Mes- 
dames Rudini and Schiller—Herr Stockhausen’s first 
concert took place on the 26th of February. The prin- 
cipal attractions were Mlle Cruveilli, sister of Sophie 
Cuuvelli, (whose singing produced quite a sensation,) 
and M. Vieuxtemps. 
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Avuertisements. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
The CLOSING CONCERT OF THE SEASON will be given 
On Thursday Evening, April 6th, 
AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
The highly successful Oratorio of 


MOSES IN BGY rT, 


will be presented, with all the talent of the Society in the Solo 
and Instrumental department. 

(Tickets for this Concert, at 50 cents each, may be ob- 
tained at the principal Hotels and Music Stores, at the doors 
on the evening of performance. 

(G>The front and elevated seats in the First Balcony will be 


reserved at $1 each. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secretary. 








EXTRA “PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
Che Musical Education Society, 


In compliance with the general wish of its patrons and the 
public, will give an Extra Public Rehearsal 


At the MEIONAON, Tremont Street, 


On MONDAY EVENING next, commencing at 34 before 8 
o'clock. 

Selected choruses from the most popular Oratorios, will be 
presented by the Society. Songs, Duets, Quartets, &c. by 
Miss DOANE, Mrs. HILL, Miss FRANKLIN, Miss BURTON, 

Messrs. KREISSMANN, BROUGHTON & HUTCHINGS. 
Organist,....W. R. Babcock. | Conductor,....A- Kreissmann. 

(G>Persons holding tickets to the series who could not gain 
admission at the last Rehearsal, are notified that such tickets 
will be received on Monday evening. 

Tickets, 25 cents each, may be obtained of the Secretary, 29 
State street, and at the dour on the evening of performance. 
JAMES D. KENT, Secretary. 





Ca Sabhath Schoo Superintendents. 
We have just published a beatiful Book for your use, entitled 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL, 


A complete collection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath Schools, 
Families, snd Social Gatherings. 


BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Musi: in Charlestown Female Seminary. 





We believe that vpon examination this will be found to be 
one of the most besatiful collections of Music and Hymns for 
Children ever published. 


PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER HUNDRED. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 





Aprl 6 
SOPRANO AND BASS. 


A good Soprano and Bass are desirous of making an en, 
ment with some Church Society. Are well acquainted 
with all styles of Church Music. Inquire of the Editor of this 


paper. Aprl 
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JOB PRINTING, 


In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD IL. BALCH, 
@ffice Journal of Music, No. 21 School St. 


(> MUSIC prepared for Stereotyping. 


A. W. PRENZEL 
ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and all who 
wish to receive instruction from him in music, that he is 
just commencing a new course of lessons on the PIANO- 
FORTE. Orders may be left at Richardson’s Musical Ex- 
change, 282 Washington Street, at G. P. Reed's, or T. T. 
Barker's Music Stores, or at his residence, 


No. 6 Acorn St,, (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 


Mr. F. is permitted to name the following references : 
Judge Gro TyLer Bicetow, 126 Tremont St. 
Mrs. Smita, 46 Mt. Vernon St. 
Mr. Natuan AprLeton, Winter St. 
Dr. Wins.Low Lewis, Boylston St. 


Texms—$30 per quarter, at the residence of the scholar. 
Feb. 18. 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. Cricxertna, J. P. Jewett, Gro. Puncuarp, Boston 


Messrs. GrorGk Peapopy, B. H. Siursrer, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 





PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
NE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Punrie 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will periorm at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at the Music Stores, aud at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
ut 


oct 29 


CARI HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


( FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 

of Piano playing. Mr IL. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN KicHaRpsoNn, 282 Washington &t. or G. P. 
Resp & Co, 17 Tremont Row. 


Rererences :— Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 338 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


|] ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 3m Feb. 11. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baxer & Souruarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gro. W. Pratt. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


13 Tremont Street. 


nov 5 


PIANO-PORTE INSTRUCTION, 


G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 

S now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 

at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 

Mr. S. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following geatlemen: Jonn 8. Dwicut, Esq., 
Hauiert, Davis & Co., Oliver Dirson, NaTHaNn Ricuakpson. 
Oct. 8. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 
*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and nn. ’ 


LPO 











Edward i. Balch, 


GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 


With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work pf the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 
Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musicat Instruments, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, snd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. S.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be. .... $4 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 

Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 

country. 2m Feb. 1 


F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, eee . 
iT t 


—__—_—__—_—_o——— 


A SOPRANO WANTED. 
NOR a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 
and one who is a good musician and teacher, would receive 

a fair salary, and find scholars. For further particulars en- 
quire at this office. March 11 8 m. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 
56 SUMMER STREET. 





Feb.4 8m 





MARTIN’S GUITARS. 
HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from $30 to $60. 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont Street. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winturop House. Terms :—850 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Noy. 12, tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





GEORGE J. WEBB & co's 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
fA. sive assortinent of 
PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter, 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 

JO SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


oc ec MORNES POR... 
Lighte, Newton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s do. oston. 
Goodman & Baldwin’s Melodeons. 
Feb19 6m 


Lctter-Press, “PAusic and Jod Printing-Office, No. 21 School St.—$ 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


HE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of ,con- 
| tinuingthe Piano-Forte Business, trust by theiratten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 
CHA’S F. CHICKERING, 


Dec. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 





J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 3 mos. Dec 3. 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 
N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 38m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 3m 


Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4 tf 30 Fayette Street. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 8m 


This Day Published,—March 11th. 


The best Primary Book on Thorough Bass 
ever issued. 


FIRST STEPS IN THOROUGH BAS&S§, 


IN TWELVE FAMILIAR LESSONS, ARRANGED IN THE 
DIALOGUE FORM. BY A TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


The mode of instruction carried out in this work has by 
positive experience proved efficacious in imparting to a pupil 
of ten years of age, as also to any one who may be ignorant of 
the subject, correct ideas of the abstruse science of Thorough 
Bass. ‘The progress made by those who have learned Tho- 
rough Bass in this manner,” say the author, “ has been so 
rapid (1 had almost said astonishing,) that I have been urged 
to communicate my method of teaching it to the public, by 
many good judges who have witnessed its effects with surprise ; 
and though I acknowledge this to be an assertion introduced 
into prefaces as the names of the publishers are inserted in title 
pages, it happens. In this instance, to be literally true.” 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. Boston. 

















NEW ELEMENTARY WORE. 
A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY EDWARD B. OLIVER. 


Price 50 cents. Just Published and for sale by 


Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., 
T. T. Barker, 881 Washington St., C. C. Clapp & Co., 69 Court 
St., and by all Music Dealers. 








John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 1s THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12 








IN PRESS: 
JULLIEN’S PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, 
ARRANGED AS A 
CONCERT WALTZ FOR PIANO, 
By A. JAELL, (op. 30.) 
G. ANDRE & CO., Praperrmta. 
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